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Should Criminology Be Included In A Penal 
Institution’s Curriculum? 


Paut B. Watson, B. S., M. A. 


Director of Education 
Maryland Penitentiary 
Baltimore, Maryland 


This question arose during a course in Institutional 
Treatment of Offenders a year or more ago. It was then 
the subject of some informal discussions during the 
Kighty-Fourth Congress of Correction in Philadelphia. 
Since there appeared to be so wide a divergence of opin- 
ions the writer decided to look into the matter more 
thoroughly. 


A fairly comprehensive review of the literature failed 
to disclose any specific mention of the subject under dis- 
cussion. In so far as the writer can determine there are no 
published arguments, either pro or con, concerning the 
advisability of including criminology in the curriculum 
to be offered by the educational department of a penal- 
correctional institution. 


According to Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition, Unabridged, criminology is the 
scientific study of crime as a social phenomenon, of crim- 
ina] investigation, of criminals, of penal treatment. 

The Manuai of Correctional Standards prepared by 
The American Prison Association has a chapter (chapter 
20, pages 293-308) on education. The following state- 
ment is made (page 299-300): “The program of general 
or academic education should include provisions for the 
following groups: 

“a) Those who are illiterate and those whose capa- 
city surpasses their educational achievement. 

“b) Those who require education in basic subjects 
in order to succeed in their vocation. 

“c) Those who are enrolled as vocational apprentices 
and require related trade subjects, such as applied mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading, drafting, trade science and the 
like. 

“d) Those whose interests lie in completing the stan- 
dard grade or high school curriculum. 

“e) Those whose needs are specialized and who can 
be assisted through supervised study, correspondence 
courses, university extension courses and the like.” 

The same chapter goes on to state, in effect, that a 


good institutional education program should include both 
formal and informal social education. 


In their book, “Education Within Prison Walls,” 


W. M. Wallack, G. M. Kendall and H. L. Briggs, state on | 
page 19: “Activities in the social education field are: 

“1. The so-called academic subjects: the social stud. 
ies, history, geography, English, mathematics, general | 
science. 

“2. Mental hygiene: classes in personality develop. 
ment, consultation, guidance. 

“3. Health and physical education: classes in person- 
al hygiene and health, public health, correction of physi- 
cal defects, games and play. 

“4, Recreational activities: sports, games, enter- 
tainments, hobbies, clubs, publications, reading, organi- 
zations. 

“5. Arts: music, dramatics, sculpture, painting, 
sketching. 

“6. Classes for physically and mentally handicapped. 

“7, Cultural development: discussion groups, libra:y 
research and reading, personal relations. 

The same authors state further in the same volume, 
page 22: 

“These social educational activities aim: 


“1. To bring the inmate to adopt goals and attitudes | 
which are in accord with those of society and which vill | 
further the aims of society. 

“2. To show the inmate the desirability of furthering 
the interests and standards of worth-while social groups. 
Social education must bring about a transfer of allegiance | 
from anti-social groups and methods to socially desirable | 
ways of achieving goals. 


“3. To develop points of view which will make ap- | 
parent to the prisoner the futility of committing criminal | 
acts, and the advantages of law-abiding post institutional 
living. 

“4. To stimulate and develop desirable interests 
which will enable the individual to live a worth-while and | 
yet interesting life. This has reference particularly to | 
leisure-time interests and activities. 


“5. To stimulate and make possible sustained inter- 
est and effort toward self-improvement. 


“6. To develop skills, understandings and knowledges 
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which will enable the individual to perform the ordinary 
duties of every efficient citizen.” 

Now, with the definition of criminology in mind, tle 
optimum in institutional academic education specified 
and its goals delineated, it should be possible to determii.e 
whether or not criminology is a subject which could fit 
into the one and help achieve the other. 


Of prime interest and importance is the question oi 
just where the subject matter of criminology would fit 
into the educational program of a penal institution. It 
appears obvious to the writer that it could fall only into 
three places. First, if a complete college level curriculun 
were offered. Second, as a subject for discussion in 
sroup undergoing group therapy. Third, as a subject con- 
tained in the program of an individual inmate doing uni- 
versity or college work through extension or correspon- 
dence courses. 

The first of these possibilities is in actuality a non- 
possibility at present. No penal institute to my knowledge 
offers a college. curriculum. It is true that some college 
level courses are given in a few institutions but none oi 
these programs is so comprehensive as to include crimi 
nology. The day may come when it will be possible for « 
qualified inmate to acquire a degree while incarceratec 
but it is in the very distant future. The third possibility 
needs no elaborate discussion. If an individual is taking 
college work through extension or correspondence coursés 
his program is established on an individual basis. Severai 
determinents would be used by the proper official in de- 
ciding whether or not he would be permitted the study 
cf criminology. 


We are thus left with its use in group therapy ses- 
sions as the only possibility, under present conditions. In 
this connection it would be a medium for assisting in at- 
taining points two and three under the caption of “goals. ” 
supra. This aspect will be discussed at some length later. 

At this point | 
out some vencralities about prison populations. It appears 


believe it would be pertinent to bring 


that there is considerable homogeneity about inmates of 
maximum security institutions regardless of geographical 
location. Ethnic origin seems to be unimportant in affect- 
ing general characteristics. As an example, a study, now 
ia process, made of several thousand white inmates in 
Washington, Minnesota, Texas, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land shows the mean profile elicited by the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory to be nearly identical 
in cach institution. The widest differential was five points 
in the hypo-manic score. These profiles showed all traits 
tu be well within normal limits except the psychopathic 
deviate which varied from 70 to 74. When a composite 
was made of the MMPI profiles of 500 negro inmates 
at the Maryland Penitentiary it was found to fall within 


the same limits, on all points, as the others. 

Intelligence tests administered to inmates of penal 
institutions will, in general, show the mean IQ to be con- 
siderably below that of the general population. The IQ 
curve of an inmate body frequently will be skewed to t! c 
left ur it will result in a double hump, with a primary 
high point at about 80 and a secondary one near 110. 
Tesis of 1534 men at the Maryland Penitentiary admini- 
stered in 1953 gave the following results: Mean-87.9: 
mu le-80; median-87. 

Similarly the educational level of inmate populatio: s 
tends to be considerably below the national avera 
There can be no question but that this phenomenon is 
ciosely related to that described in the preceding para 
graph. Stanford Achievement Batteries taken by 1534 men 
at ithe Maryland Penitentiary in 1953 gave the following 
results: Mean-3.8; mode-4; median-4. Of this total ininate 
population 55.58 % were determined to b: functionally 
illiterate. This compares very unfavorably with a nation- 
al figure of 19 %. 

Federal prisons present a picture which is some- 
what different, both as to IQ and educational levels. 
This is, no doubt, due to the nature of the crimes of 
which persons are convicted under federal statutes and 
to the fact that individuals are committed to those insti- 
tutions from the entire country rather than from a com- 
paratively restricted geographical section. 

The majority of penal institutions today do not pro- 
vide for academic education of inmates beyond hi_h 
school. In fact, a great many restrict their programs to 
the elementary grades. Few. if any. have compulsory 
schooling beyond the fifth or sixth grade. These programs 
are set up principally to assist the functional illiterate. 


The emphasis in a large number of penitentiaries is on 


vocational rather than academic education. 

Prison administrators are greatly handicapped by 
lack of funds, particularly in the field of education. They 
do. however, in general, encourage qualified inmates to 
take advanced work on an individual basis, either by 
correspondence or through extension courses. Several 
state universities cooperate with prison officials and 
inmates by providing extension courses gratutiously or 


for nominal fees. California. Kansas. Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania are notable examples. Tie International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton have an extensive 
and highly successful program for assisting prison in- 
mates educationally. 

It is not difficult to determine from the foregoing 
statements that the possible use of criminology as a 
curricular subject in penal institutions is highly restricted. 
There remains. however, the area of group therapy. This 


fieid has become increasingly important in recent years. 
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particularly since the war. This increasing importance is 
due to the great advances which have been made in psy- 
chological knowledge. This is especially true in the study 
of group dynamics and the effects of psycho-therapy 
through group interaction. 


The Manual of Correctional Standards, pages 303-4, 
makes the foliowing statement: 


“A more formal kind of social education which is 
currently being emphasized in some institutions is the 
group therapy or adjustment course. Sometimes classes 
take the form of discussion groups presided over by a 
leader, the objective of which is to achieve psycho-therapy 
through group interaction. Personal problems of all kinds 
and _ particularly relationships with others and with 
social institutions are freely discussed. It is held that 
tensions are thus relieved, fear and distrust are reduced 
and emotional needs are satisfied. In educational term- 
inology, the content or subject matter of such teaching 
is the verbal and emotional production elicited from the 
members of the group. The leader merely interprets and 
uppraises what he hears. Some extraordinary outcomes 
are said to result from skillfully managed courses of this 
kind. The chief difficulties encountered in attempting 
this type of social education are the scarcity of teachers 
schooled in the techniques of such teaching and the ‘re- 
cruitment of class members. In order to achieve optimum 
results men should enroll voluntarily. Experience has 
shown that those men who are most urgently in need of 
this kind of training are the least likely to cooperate. 


“Social education can also be provided through 
classes in religion and ethics, history, current events, 
economics, mental hygiene and the like.... Such timely 
teaching is likely to create an ideal setting for re-orientin < 
wrong thinking about social institutions.” 


It appears to the writer that, since in correctional 
educalion we are dealing with convicted and incarcerated 
criminals, criminology, particularly that part which deals 
with crime engendering factors, would fall squarely into 
the area described in the preceding paragraph. 


Since so little study had apparently been given to 
the point at issue the writer decided to sample the opin- 
ions of others in the field. Inquiries were addressed to 
twelve wardens and twelve educational directors. These 
were chosen more or less at random but in such a 


manner as to be fairly distributed over the country. 


, It was also decided to obtain opinions from some of 
the authorities in the field of teaching criminology and 
penology. Accordingly letters of inquiry were sent to 
eight prominent professors of criminology. Eight ward- 
ens, six educational directors and six professors replied. 


Their replies ranged from the categorical statement, 


“Frankly, | am opposed to teaching inmates the elements 


of criminology for several reasons,” to the equally 
positive, “In a word I can say emphatically that such 


teaching should be had.” 


Space does not permit a complete analysis of the 
sample of professional thought on this matter which was 
received. Suffice it to say that the replies were pertinent 
and cogent. Several valuable suggestions were made, 
particularly by the criminologists. 

Finally, at the suggestion of Dr. Benjamin Frank, 
the question was posed to a group of inmates of the 
Maryland Penitentiary. These men comprised the group 
which is currently studying Sociology 1 through the 
College of Special and Continuation Studies of the 
University of Maryland. The mean IQ of the group is 119 
and the mean age 29.9. Each is either a High School 
graduate or has received a certificate of high school 
equivalency with a percentile average of 75 or better. 

Each of the twenty-six inmates. previously de. 
scribed, was handed a question sheet :n the following 
form: 


DO NOT SIGN 


Criminology deals with criminal behavior and the 
methods of its study; causation; typologies of criminal 
acts and offeuders; punishment, correction, and incapa- 
citation; prevention of crime. 


If such a course were to be offered in this institution 
by a qualified instructor would you be interested in 
taking it? 

YES 
Check one 

Why? (Please give an honest answer as to why you 
would or would not be interested. If you would be, say 
what you would expect to get out of the course. 


NO 


Think a bit before answering.) 

The men were told that the question was purely ab- 
stract as I had no intention, at present, of offering such 
a course. I informed them that I was not personally inter- 
ested in their replies and that I did not want to be able 
to identify any answer with the respondent. They were 
instructed to hand their replies to one of the clerks who 
would pass them on to me when all had been turned in. 
I believe that, in this way, I was able to elicit as nearly 
as possible, under the circumstances, true expressions of 
their actual thoughts on the matter. All but two men ans- 
wered “yes” to the first question. 

Many of their replies showed considerable insight. 
The concensus was that studying such a course would 
enable them to understand themselves better and to help 
them along the road toward better adjustment to society. 


Conclusion 


The writer is of the opinion that, in view of the ma- 
terial reviewed and the facts and advice received, it 
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would be advisable to present a coursee in criminology 
to inmates of a penal institution under the following 
conditions: 

a) The members of the inmate group be carefully 
screened as to intelligence, educational level and moti- 
vation. 

b) The instructor not only be a fully qualified 
academic sociologist but be trained in the principles of 
guidance and in group therapy. 


c) The instructor be conversant with the peculiar 


problems involved in dealing with and teaching inmates. 


d) The course be set up as a discussion course and 


conducted on a group therapy basis. 


e) In selecting topics for discussion it should be 


borne in mind that the conventional criminological ap- 
proach to police, courts and institutions is highly critical 


and frequently somewhat unrealistic. Consequently such 
areas should, in general, be avoided as being more emo- 
tion and controversy engendering than beneficial. 


Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association Now 


With this issue of the Journal you will receive notice 
of annual dues for 1955. A careful effort will be made to 
eliminate notices for all members who have paid their 
fees. However, if you have already sent in your dues and 


you receive a notice, please disregard it. 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in getting 
new members of the Correctional Education Association 


wherever possible. Anyone interested in the education of 


people committed to our institutions, is eligible for mem- 
bership. It is not-hecessary to be a Correctional Educator. 
We will welcome any prison custodial official or profess- 
ional staff membez, any public officer, or any interested 
private citizen, to membership in our organization and 
altendance at our group meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also covers 
subscription to the Journal of Correctional Education, 
which is published Quarterly. 
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Democracy In Prison 


LILLIAN VAUGHAN Fisu, 
Supervisor of Recreation and Physical Education 
Westfield State Farm, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


The dictionary defines Democracy in the following 
manner: a form of government in which the supreme 
power is vested in the people and exercised by them o: 
by their elected agents under a free electoral system. 


However the word ‘democratic’ has come to mean a 
great deal more than just a word defining a type of 
government. Ai Westfield State Farm we have had Demo- 
cracy at work, in a modified form, for a quarter of a 
century to my knowledge, maybe longer. 


At Westfield State Farm, New York State Prison 
and Reformatory for Women, we have a unique situation. 
There are two separate Institutions under one Adminis- 
trative head, so consequently one Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion and Physical Education. 


The various groups live in cottages at the Reforma- 
tory and in wards at the Prison. There is no one large 
building, housing the entire population. This makes for 
better living conditions and less herding of the masses of 
humanity; but it also poses a problem of supervision and 
contact. Further, it is difficult to know the general atmos- 
phere and group reaction to the rules, regulations, and 
administrative procedures. 

In other words, there maybe one or two flareups, 
which are a long ways apart but could ignite the rest of 
the population gradually, yet surely, and permeate from 
one group to another, without anyone having too much 
definite knowledge as to where, when or how it started. 
However, we feel, at Westfield, that we have more or less 
solved that problem, at least we have a ‘contact line’ 
which helps, not only the Administration, but the inmate 
population, and last, but by no means least, the indi- 
vidual inmate. 

We have what we like to call a Democracy at work, 
within the Institution. Each group elects a member of 
their group to represent them. This woman is called a 
Chairman. Quite a long time back, this system was 
started to enable the Recreation Supervisor to call a 
meeting of the Chairmen and give out information on 
Recreational activties and participation in the same; in- 
formation that otherwise might never actually get to every 
inmate. Written notices are excellent—and we use them, 
but to simply send written notices to each group does not 
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sutfice. Any number of things could happen, some do not 
bother to read them, some read the notices and do not 
understand them, others might read them and deliberately 
misinterpret them, and some might never see the notices 
bceause they have been lost along the route. Yes, we have 
bulletin boards also, but have you noticed, even with the 


Staff, how seldom anyone actually knows what is on the 
bulletin boards? 


So Chairmen Meetings were held weekly with the 
Recreation Supervisor, so that program schedules could 
be handed to each Chairman and discussion of the acti- 
vities could be held at the Meeting and from there car- 
ried back to each group. The subject matter grew, 
within a very few years, to the point where it no longer 
was simply a vecreational meeting. 
the ‘heart-beat’ of the Institution. It is a listening post 
for the Administration and also a sounding beeid. The 
same definition works in reverse for the inmate popu- 
lation. 


This group reflects 


All ‘gripes’ are brought to Chairmen’s Meeting and 
noted. All problems of the groups are brought there 
also. The Chairmen discuss these with the Recreational 
Supervisor who acts as a liason officer...representing the 
Administration to the population and on the other hand 
representing the population to the Adminstration. All 
problems are routed through the correct channels to the 
department that can best handle them. Through these 
meetings run discussions of laundry, heat, food, viewing 
the world series, holiday programs, clothing regulation, 
health, special requests, recreation, thank-you notes, sun- 
dry other items and human relations. 

The “why” of things is brought out in these meet- 
And when inmates know the “why” of a certain 

regulation or lack of certain items within the Institution. 

..they can and usually do accept it more readily. 


ings. 


When it is necessary for a new rule to be put into 
effect--it is given to the Staff by the Head Supervisor 
and sent to the Ward Chairmen through the Recreation 
In this way there can be no mis-interpre- 
Oh, that doesn’t mean that there never is mis- 
interpretation. ..we have no Utopia, but the Chairmen 
have these things explained to them, may ask questions 


Supervisor. 
tation. 
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If the questions cannot 


and do not understand them. 
be answered at the meeting, they are referred by report 
to the Superintendent---who gives an answer for the next 
The Chairmen know and accept the fact that 


meeting. 
the Superintendent’s answer is final and manage to put 
this across to the rest of the population. The Chairmen 
are held responsible for having correct information. If 
there is a decision left to the population, a Chairman 
and Officer officiate at a vote on the question on each 
ward. 

This all sounds too good! That’s what you are think- 
ing about now. Perhaps it does. It isn’t always that good. 
There are the times when a group manages to elect the 
wrong woman for Chairman. Often the women themselves 
realize it, sometimes they don’t. Of course the “Proce- 
dure for Electing Chairmen” helps, and usually prevents 
that sort of thing happening. 

Every unit has on file a mimeographed pamphlet 
calied: “Procedure for Chairmen Elections”. From that 
follow a few highlights: “Elections are to be held on each 
ward within a week after “Election Forms” are received, 
under the supervision of the officer with one woman as- 
sisting. Election returns must be in by noon of the day 


following the voting. These returns should be sent in a 


sealed envelope to the Supervisor of Recreation.” 

“Candidate for Chairman should be a woman who: 
Keeps her head, cooperates with Officers, knows how to 
keep out of trouble, is able to hold Ward Meetings, has 
the intere t of the women at heart, can be a leader ot the 
group, is making a fairly good record, is dependable.” 

“Candidate for Chairman should have been on the 
grounds long enough to become familiar with Campus 
Procedure; and should not be going out for the following 
six months approximately. Present Chairman may be re- 
elected.” 

Time for Flections: Every unit has a certain two 
months in the year for elections so that there will never 
be an entirely new group of Chairmen. 


Then follows notes on how to hold the election ac- 
cording to Parliamentary Procedure and finally, each 
woman writes the name of the nominated Candidate for 
whom she wishes to vote and hands it in. No one has to 
know for whom the next person voted. 

The “election returns” slip, on which all nominees 
and the total of votes are listed, is then signed by the 
Officer of the ward and the woman assisting and sent to 
the Supervisor of Recreation. In turn the Supervisor sends 
the results to an Administrative Board consisting of the 
Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendent, the Head 
Supervisor and the Director of Education, who must give 
their approval of the election before the Chairman takes 
office. There have been occasions when there was disap- 
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proval, but they are so few it hardly seems necessary to 
mention. 


The ruling of the Superintendent, made as an 
amendment in 1949 to the procedure, usually prevents 
any election result that would be disapproved. It is a: 
follows: “Any woman who has had sevious disciplinary 
action against her must have a period of about six mont 
good record since that time before she can be considered 
as a Candidate for Chairman of a ward. If there has been 
a four-month period-- her case may be considered, if 
exveptional.” 

After final approval. . . the elected Chairman is given 
her Chairman’s notebook, some guiding hints for the de- 
corum of Chairmen, in the form of a typed set of pro- 
ce-lures about attending meetings, holding meetings 
etcetera, and her status is then official and her duties 
begin. 

After this, any disciplinary action taken against a 
Chairman usually means the loss of Chairmanship, and 
the inmate body subscribes to this. After all, a woman 
whom they have selected to be their representative 
caunot afford to have infractions pile up against her. 
She is there to help them, not to run up against discipli- 
nary action, so she must be an example. It has happened, 
that if the group finds a Chairman is not capable, not 
living up to her obligations, or causing trouble, they may 
ask her to resign. In most cases the women take their 
responsibilities seriously, and if they don’t, when the 
term of office is up, they will find themselves out of 
office, not re-elected, but replaced by another woman 
who will take it seriously. The groups demand it. 

Something that is amazing and yet happens, is this: 
There may be something quite upsetting to one group, 
but it is not affecting any other part of the population. 
In an instance like that the Chairman will not bring up 
the subject in meeting, but will ask to see the Supervisor 
alone and discuss the problem with her. This prevents 
the ‘gossip’ running through the ‘grapevine’ and causing 
tension in the rest of the population. Yes—it is amazing 
isn’t it...and yet it happens. 

Suggestions are made at these meetings on any 
subject emanating from the Superintendent and opinions 
asked, but always with the understanding that the inmate 
opinions may or may not be taken. This is also done 
with Recreational activities, holiday programs and menus 
for special occasions. We find, as millions of other insti- 
tutions and organizations on the outside have found, that 
if the individual is included in plans and formulation of 
policies, that individual is much more apt to support thet 
planned program, or policy than if it was simply handed 
to them as an .order, or a program. Granted... this 
doesn’t always happen either, but nine times out of ten 
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it does. After all, this is Prison and some rights are 
better than no rights. 


Perhaps to some of you readers, this all sounds too 
good to be true—too simple a way to be ‘in the know’ as 
it were. Let us say this: It is by no means simple. It is 
a steady day by day job and needs constant follow-up 
at all times. The person who is the liason officer is be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea at all times... 
and there is no escape. Ofttimes she has found herself in 
the middle and there are numerous ways one can arrive 
there. For example, on the subject of gripes: Gripes are 
good, the women let off steam at a meeting and once the 
steam is off the explosion is no longer imminent. But— 
and over a period of years experience has proven this— 
if the steam is let lay quiet for a while after it is let off, 

- it may just evaporate and nothing ever comes of it. But 
if it is gathered up and sent off to some department for 
solution, it may be added to their steam on the same sub- 
ject and then... what do we have? Just more steam or 
gripes to be let off somewhere. So one learns to let gripes 
cool afler they have been given, before reporting them. 
If they arise again shortly, or questions are asked about 
the outcome at a future meeting, then something must be 
done about them. But most gripes just need airing and 
there have been thousands over the years, which only 
needed an audience ...the Supervisor of Recreation was 
it. 

Then of course there is the occasion when something 
comes up that could lead to serious problems within the 
Institution. These must go immediately to the Superin- 
tendent so she will be alerted. All of this must, for the 
moment, be judged by the person who is meeting with 
the Chairmen group and since no one is infallible, that 
individual has a real weight to carry. 

This group also needs to meet with members of the 
Admiristration and talk directly with them occasionally, 
and this we do. Our Superintendent meets with the group 
at her convenience, but not often because it would do 
away with the original idea of the group democracy, 
after all the President does not meet with the Governors 
of the States often. The Head Supervisor meets with them 
when necessary for direct discussion between the Ad- 


ministration and inmate body. If the occasion demands 
it, other members of the Administrative Staff will meet 
with the Chairmen Group. 

As to the Individual: The woman selected, in most 
cases, is looked up to, respected and turned to for help 
when it is needed. This almost makes it a ‘must’ that the 
Chairman herself should grow and develop into a leader, 
And usually this is the case. Over the years there have 
been many times when we ‘shuddered’ at the election re. 
sults of certain groups; but six months later have been 
obliged to tell that particular Chairman that she has de. 
veloped into a dependable leader ...and Staff members 


have commented on how much Chairmanship has helped 
the woman who was almost a menace on the ward before 


she was elected. ‘This does not happen with everyone but 
occasionally. Then there is also the shy, withdrawn, al- 
most introvert type of person, who, when elected is 
scared to death; but after some conferences and guidance 
on how to proceed with her group, gets her feet solidly 
on the ground and begins to grow and eventually comes 
forth as a ‘individual’ when before that time she had 
been a nonentity. 

All of this is leading to parole and the responsibili- 
ties that this woman must accept when she leaves. There 
are few instances in Prison where responsibility, without 
pay, a great many headaches, very little glory and a 
great deal of forbearance, tolerance and self control can 
pay off with such inner satisfaction as a woman derives 
from her office as Chairman. 

So there is a picture of Democracy at work in a 
Prison... granted it is modified... but still with the 
principles of Democracy. The women we have with us 
are returning to a world that is fighting to hold on to a 
Democratic way of living. What better way would there 
be to prepare our women for re-entering that world than 
to have them practice, for their own advantage, the prin- 
ciples of that way of living? Even if it could never be a 
Total Democracy in Prison, the Principles are important. 

As Phillip Skelton, an Irish Divine has said: “Our 
principles are the springs of our actions; our actions, 
the springs of our happiness or misery. Too much care 
therefore cannot be taken in forming our principles.” 


Across The Editors Desk 


An Associate Degree in Applied Science (Criminolo- 
gv and Penology) was recently established at Elmira 
College, the degree covering two years of full-time work 


or a total of 60 hours and is divided into 24 hours of 


general requirements, a major concentration of 20 to 30 


hours, and related courses of 6 to 16 hours. 
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Classification Of Prisoners At Leavenworth * 


C. H. Looney, WARDEN 
Federal Prison 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


In the 17th century people were sure that the more 
severe the punishment the greater value it would have 
toward the prevention of crime. They had no conception 
of the possibility of reforming offenders or of prevent- 
ing crime by striving to correct or remove the causes of 
criminal behavior. A terrible fate was meted out to cri- 
minals, inflicted often in public so that onlookers might 
observe and beware lest they have invoked upon them- 
selves similar treatment for such transgressions. Convict- 
ed persons were hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
broken on the wheel. Their ears were cut off. They were 
branded with red-hot pokers and crippled for life. In 
England as late as 1820 one could go to the gallows for 
stealing a pewter pot. 

In this country, Pennsylvania early acquired a repu- 
tation for liberal legislation largely because of the hu- 
manilarian influence of her founder, William Penn. In 
the Great Law of 1682, Penn decreed that the purpose 
of criminal legislation was clemency and if possible ve- 
habilitation. The death penalty was to be used only for 
homicide. There was to be no public punishment, and 
work was to be provided the prisoners. Although Queen 
Aun repealed these laws when they were submitted to 
her for approval, Penn re-enacted them. The great hu- 
manitarian’s work was short-lived, however, for upon his 
death in 1718, England repealed this code and restored 
her own. The English statutes of the period were so ex- 
tremely severe that by the end of the 18th century there 
were 160 offenses punishable by death. 


By 1800, in this country, capital punishment had 
given way to imposition of fines or imprisonment, ex- 
cept for the crimes of murder and treason. However. 
hard work under poor living conditions was the main 
force in most of the prisons until very recently, and in 
some way still be. 

Gradually through the years our population has in- 
creased, our cities have become larger, our society has 
become increasingly complex, and in order to manage it, 
more and more laws have been passed, which have result- 
ed in a greater number of persons coming to prison. The 
first advances in prison treatment came by way of 
improving food, living quarters, providing work to re- 


duce idleness, sanitation, and various other changes in 
the physical plant. These have come to be accepted as 
simply part of prison existence, without regard to their 
treatment effect upon those who spend years behind 


prison walls. 


Prison administrators have come to realize, however, 
that mere rigid custodial control, good menus, and a sani- 
tary environment, important as these elements are, do 
not correct basic attitudes nor especially alter criminal 
behavior. A prisoner can be provided with three full 
meals and have a bath daily without any noticeable effect 
whatever upon his educational level, his acquisition of 
a trade, or correcting any physical disabilities or 
personality probicms he may have. Therefore, there have 
been established in the institutions specialized treatment 
such as education, casework, psychiatry, psychology, 
medicine, vocational training, religious education, and 
recreation. 


In his repoit to the Attorney General in 1950, Mr. 
James V. Bennet, Director of Prisons stated: 


“Although 4 small minority of inmates may be 
straightened out merely by the shock of commitme::t 
to prison, we are well aware that imprisonment in 
itself can by no means be counted on to bring about 
the rehabilitation of offenders. 


“...if prisoners are to be less criminalistic when 
released than when they enter our institutions, 
the change must stem mainly from our treatment 
programs. These programs, generally speaking, are 
based on a recognition that the adult delinquent 
should be viewed primarily as a troubled person, 
one whose behavior is an expression of inner 
maladjustment. Thus our problem, fundamentally, 
is to relieve or lessen, so far as we can, that 
maladjustment. 


“Since social maladjustment is generally associated 
with feelings of inadequacy, the first and most 
obvious approach is to upbuild the inmate’s feeling 
of self-assurance and self-respect. This aim is 
achieved through giving him a better education, 
better work habits, better health if needed, and 
through furnishing him vocational training. These 
increase his confidence in himself both within the 
institution and after he leaves. Also they help him 
later to earn a satisfactory living witout violating 
the law.’ (Federal Prisons—1950) 


% Delivered at-a meeting of the West Central Wardens’ 
Assn. Chicago, Ill. Apr. 23, 1954 
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Classification of prisoners in our Federal Institutions 
is the means whereby we implement and control the 
treatment program. In 1930, when it established the 
Bureau of Prisons in the Vepartinent of Justice, Congress 
laid down a policy of individualized custody, discipline, 
treatment, and training for offenders committed to Feder- 
al Institutions, in the following words: 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that the said institutions be so planned and 
limited in size as to facilitate the development of an 
integrated Federal penal and correctional system 
which will assure the proper classification and seg- 
regation of Federal Prisoners according to their 
character, the nature of the crime they have com- 
mitted, their mental condition, and such other fac- 
tors as should be taken into consideration in pyo- 
viding an individualized system of discipline, care 
and treatment of the persons committed to such in- 
stitutions.” 


During the years since establishing the Bureau of 
Prisons, services and activities essential to the execution 
of such a classification policy have built up. The present 
regulations outline the procedure to be followed in co- 
ordinating these services and activities to the end that 
the policy established by Congress may be effectively 
curried out. 


We define classification as individual treatment 
based on (1) information about the prisoner, (2) diag- 
nosis of the problems the individual presents and (3) 
treatment to overcome these weaknesses and difficulties. 
Basically we strive to bring about a change in the indi- 
vidual which will enable him after release to lead a law- 
abiding life. The purpose of classification, therefore, 
parallels the purpose for which penal institutions exist, 
the protection of society. Classification looks beyond im- 
prisonment itself. The goal of classification is the fitting 
of men into society as supporting members, rather than 
locked up supported at the taxpayer’s expense and in 
many cases the additional burden of supporting the wives 
and children by welfare grants. . 


This diagnostic and treatment program which we 
call “classification” is the responsibility of all employees 
in a penal institution. Every employee coming in conlact 
with inmates, or supervising inmates, contributes to the 
total redirection or rehabilitation of the prisoner. In eur 
institutions, the Supervisor of classification with several 
caseworkers is responsible for gathering information 
about the prisoners and recommending treatment pro- 
grams, but they are assisted by other departments, 
specializing in medicine, psychiatry, education, vocation- 
al training, religion, etc. 
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Upon being received at the institution prisoners apy | 
held in a special unit for a period of approximately 3) 
days in what we call an Admission-Orientation statys, 
Not only does this unit serve the purpose of medical quay. 
antine, but also makes the men available for instrue. F 


tions, testing and interviews with representatives of the ; 


various departments. 

During this 30-day period the caseworkers, psy. | 
chiatrists, if available, chaplains, teachers and vocational | 
counselor, get acquainted with the new prisoner and | 
learn considerable about his past, of his interest, abi. 
ities and attitudes. Under the trained eyes of these em. 
ployees, the case of each inmate is thoroughly studied 
in order to ascertain just what it presents in the way of 
training and treatment potential. Staff members of each | 
of these departments assemble information and record 
impressions on the individual cases and these are com- 
piled into a composite initial classification study which | 
we call our Admission Summary and which is for the | 
guidance of our Classification Committee in program. 
planning activities. 

This admission-orientation program further serves 
the purpose of helping us to systematically acquaint the 
new inmate with the prison community within which he 
is to live for at least a portion of his sentence. It also 
provides a good setting for instructing the new inmates 
regarding the rules and regulations they must observe 
and abide by while they are undergoing institutional con- 


finement; and to explain why these rules and regulations 
are needed to assure orderliness and discipline in the nec- 
essarily congested prison surroundings. 


And, last but not least, it affords an exceilent 
counseling situation within which to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of having the new inmate condition himself (1) 
to relinquish some of his inner bitterness, hatred, and re- 
sentment, (2) to accept his status on a sound emotional 
level, and (3) to resolve to “make time serve hiin” while 
he is required to serve time by seriously availing him- 
self of the training and treatment facilities of the insti- 
tution. 


At the end of the 30-day orientation period, the 
members of the institutional classification committee 
convene to establish programs looking toward the social 
rehabilitation of the individual prisoners. The members 
of this committee are the Warden, who is chairman; the 
Associate Wardens for Individual Treatment and Mass 
Treatment; Chief Medical Officer, Supervisor of Ed- 
ucation; Supervisor of Classification; Vocational Coun- 
selor; Protestant and Catholic Chaplains; and the case- 
worker. 


The complete reports have been distributed to the 
members of the Committee a few days prior to the meet 
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ing, affording a reasonable time for study and evaluation. 
The caseworker outlines to the Committee members the 
salient points in each case, with recommendations for an 
immediate institutional program together with sugges- 
tions of an over-all long-range program looking toward 
the return of the individual prisoner to society at parole 
time or at the conclusion of his term. 


It is the responsibility of the Committee to coordi- 
nate the treatment program with the maintenance of the 
institution. The Commit ee must maintain a program pro- 
viding for the (1) secure confinement of prisoners, (2) 
filling the various work crews to operate the institution, 
and (3) formulation of individual programs of treat- 
ment and training. 

In our institution, as in yours, | am sure, every con- 
sideration is given to supervision of prisoners to prevent 
escapes, riots and so forth. Therefore, the first and most 
important point in any treatment program is the deter- 
mination of the custody or degree of supervision which 
shall apply to the individual inmate. Custody frequently 
limits and restricts the most desirable programs for a 
prisoner. We have in our system fou: degrees of custody 
or supervision as follows: Maximum, Close, Medium, 
and Minimpm. 

1. Maximum supervision implies a prisoner must 
live under the most secure housing and may work only 
under constant supervision. 

2. Close supervision permits him to live in the or- 
dinary housing facilities of the institution and perform 
regular assignments and engage in routine activities with- 
in the walls of the institution. 

3. Medium supervision implies that the prisoner may 
live in the least secure housing facilities, work as a trusty 
inside the walls of the institution and outside of the walls 
under guard. 

4. Minimum supervision declares the man suitable 
for honor camps or trusty assignments outside the insti- 
tution. 


As our institutions bear the same general classifica- 
tion as our custodial supervision ratings within the insti- 
tution—maximum, close, medium and minimum—the 
matter of transfer is considered simultaneously with cus- 
tody. Although prisoners are designated for institutions 
under rules of the Attorney General, we frequently find 
in our midst a prisoner who might benefit decidedly by 
being placed in another institution. Such factors as age 
of the offender, length of term, health, and relations with 
codefendants, figure in transfer considerations. 

When the elements of custody and transfer have 
been determined,-the Committee then proceeds with the 
other factors of the program. The employment or work 
assignment is probably next in importance in any treat- 
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ment program. Not only does the prisoner make a worth- 
while contribution to the operation of the institution by 
doing important work, which he should also feel is im- 
portant, but it provides an opportunity for learning and 
instruction. The work assignment and educational pro- 
gram combine under proper counseling to teach not unly 
a tiade or skill but also to inculcate social and moral 
values by ascribing dignity, honor, self-respect, and some 
tangible rewards for diligence and hard work on the part 
of the inmate. 

Underlying all treatment programs are the restric- 
tions placed by the medical staff. In addition to the re- 
commendation of the psychiatrist with regard to mental 
aberrations and abilities, the medical staff classifies each 
prisoner with regard to physical ability. “Able for regu- 
lar duty” is the normal classification and permits a pris- 
oner to be assigned to work on any assignment. A lower 
classification, such as “able for moderate duty only”, 
will result in a work assignment requiring less expendi- 
ture of energy on the part of the inmate and may alter 
other factors. 


After the initial program has been determined, the 
prisoner is called before the Committee and advised of 
his work assignment and counseled with regard to special 
features ol the program established for him. Questions 
presented by the prisoner are also answered and he is 
advised that the various departments will call him with 
regards to starting the programs approved. 


I do noi wish to convey the impression that in a few 
riinules in a committee meeting, we propose to outline 
a program of training and control which will guide a 
prisoner’s activities through several years of confinement. 
Many changes in program will be required, either be- 
cause of the prisoner’s unfavorable response, or because 
of advancement and progress a broader program must 
be developed to meet the special needs of the individual. 
We call the re-studying of programs “Re-classification”’. 
Re-classification is necessary for several reasons: (1) to 
correct mistakes made at initial classification, (2) to con- 
sider new developments in a prisoner’s circunislances, or 
(5) to provide training originally desirable but not avail- 
able at admission <Jassification. 

Operations! changes in program, such as class en- 
rollments, may be performed routinely on the depart- 
mental level, but important alterations in progzams are 
controlled by the Classification Committee through a 
Sub-Committee which meets two days prior to the regular 
meeting of the Classification Committee. Sucl: matters as 
approval for industrial assignments and how industrial 
earnings shall be spent, awards for meritorious services, 
transfers to other institutions after reclassification, 
changes in custody, approval of vocational training, etc., 
are all reviewed by the Sub-Committee and referred to 
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the main Classification Committee which may either ap- 
prove, disapprove, or amend the actions of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 


Our records are maintained on a casework basis. At 
admission, a complete summary report is prepared for sub- 
mission to the Committee and progress reports are writ- 
ten whenever major changes occur in a program or at 
regularly established intervals. These progress reports 
not only include the caseworker’s contacts with each man, 
but any new information regarding his social or criminal 
background that has come to our attention since the Ad- 
mission Summary was written, progress in educational 
studies, information concerning the status of family ties, 
visits and correspondence with family members, medicai 
vr psychiatric treatment administered and present prog- 
nosis of case as regards prospects for adjusting in society 
following release, progress in vocational training and 
future planning looking toward use of the trade skills he 
has learned here in related future civilian employment, 


report of the Chaplains, and information concerning ex- 
tracurricular activities such as giving expression to whole- 


some recreational attendance at Alcoholics 
Anonymous meetings or other appropriate group-ther- 
apy programs, blood donations, and work on institutional 
publications. 


interests, 


Frequently restudy and re-evaluation of treatment 
programs is the core of any satisfactory classification 
program. We try to keep before us the idea that we ave 
dealing with human personalities who may today he en- 
couraged and motivated to readily respond to what ap- 
pears to be a wise program, but which may subs quently 
prove unwise in relation to changed circumstarces and 
later unexpected developments in the overall case picture. 


Inasmuch as the aforementioned Admission-Ovien- 
tation Program has been utilized with much success to- 
ward acquainting the new inmate with the many aspects 
of institutional life and facilitating his favorable response 
thereto, it is felt that institutional treatment should be 
culminated by an equally intensified Pre-Release pro- 
grem that is calculated to assist the soon-to-be-released 
inmate to make an orderly transition, rather than an 
abrupt drop, from the regimented conditions of prison 
life to a mode of acceptable living in a civilian commu- 


nity. With this idea in mind, most of our institutions — 


have set up programs that are designed to accomplish 
this objective. ™ 
Where the circumstances and facilities permit, 
special housing quarters with furnishings that resemble 
home ones and contribute toward a home-like appear- 
ance and atmosphere are to be occupied by the prospec- 
tive releasee during the last 90 days of his life in the in- 
stitution. Here, in a more attractive physical setting that 
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is subject to less official supervision and regimentation, 
and free of distractions and taunts from other inmates 
who have long sentences yet to serve, the releasee can 
concentrate and plan realistically for his return to so. 
ciety. His fellow inmates in the unit have many of the 
same problems which he has and are therefore usually 
receptive to serious discussion of them. His correspon. 
dence and visiting privileges are further liberalized so 
as to enable him to reinforce desirable family and con. 
munity ties. Individual and group discussions are had 
with members of the institutional staff who help him 
think through the numerous problems that are to con- 
front him when he returns to the community and resumes 
the responsibility of caring for himself and oftentiines al. 
so his family—frequently with very limited financial 
resources. 

The institutional Employment-Placement Officer se. 
cures a job for him if he doesn’t have one. U. S. Proba- 
tion Officers conduct group discussions during which 
they not only interpret the terms and conditions of post- 
release supervision but also counsel the releasee regarding 
his proper use of the available social resources of the 
community. Executives from private industrial enter- 
prises lead discussion sessions on Employer-Employee 
relations which almost inveriably frankly air out the 
question of the attitude of the employer toward hiring 
ex-inmates and usually result in allaying considerable 
apprehension on the part of the releasee when he finds 
the employer is inclined to want to help him despite 
his past conflicts with the law. Other visiting discussion- 
leaders who have been able to stimulate considerable in- 
mate interest in problems vital to their post-release 
welfare are representatives of State Employment Office 
and labor Unions. These officials have shown a real ca- 
pacity for giving inmates needed, down-to-earth, common 
sense advice on methods for obtaining and retaining 
gainful legitimate employment. 


As a parting comment on this subject, let me state 
my strong feeling that a sometimes overlooked but very 
valuable feature of this pre-release program is the op- 
portunity it affords for further fostering good public 
relations through the medium of these visiting officials, 
who not only give generously of’ their time to the pro- 
gram but also intelligently grasp and spread the idea that 
society as well as the institution has a real responsibility 
in working toward the ultimate resocialization of the 
offender. Only in recent years have we made any real 
effort to awaken an enlightened public interest in this 
direction, but results from what steps we have taken seem 
to suggest that the public is willing to do it’s part when 
institutions themselves shake off their apathetic attitudes 
and clearly state their needs for specific community ser- 
vices. 
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In conclusion, permit me to state very frankly and 
clearly that I would be the last person on earth to claim 
that our classification program, in it’s present stage of 
development, has proved to be any panacea or absolute 
cure for the grave and growing problem of crime in this 
country. Such a contention would be so fantastic that it 
would insult the intelligence of every listener within ear- 
shot of these remarks. The degree of recidivism we ob- 
serve is a constant reminder to us that our best laid plans 
for treatment and rehabilitation still oftentimes fall mis- 
erably short of their desired objective—namely, complete 
and permanent resocialization of the offender. 

On the other hand, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the progress we have made during the comparatively 
brief span of a iittle more than two decades that classifi- 
cation programs have been in operation in our prisons 
does not countenance even a hint of retreat or defeatism. 


We are admittedly still in the pioneer, exploratory stages 
of developing the program, and it is only reasonable 
to feel that we have barely scratched the surface as -e- 
gards realization of the full potential of it. 


As, long as we can subscribe to the apparently ten- 
able belief that most criminal behavior is the result of 
social maladjustment for which there were causative 
factors and for which there must be remedial measures. 
we will continue to be well-motivated and will strive for 
improved methods both of diagnosis and therapy. To 
be effective, these treatment techniques must operate in 
what we refer to as a good “institutional climate” that 
provides clean, orderly, relaxed surroundings and the very 
hest in the way of both official and inmate morale. These 
elements are absolutely essential in furnishing a good 
setting for rehabilitation and a firm foundation for a 
progressive treatment program. 


The Correctional Education Association Program, At Des Moines 


Officials of the association are working hard with 
other groups, to bring about good joint meetings at Des 
Moines. 

Under present arrangements, our group will have 
meetings as follows: 


Tuesday Afternoon, 
September 27th, 2 P. M.—The Correctional Education 


Association and the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Stand- 


ards. 
Wednesday, 
September 28th, 12 P. M.—Luncheon meeting of the 
Correctional Education 
Association. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 
September 28th, 2 P. M.—The Correctional Education 


Association and Prison In- 
dustries Association. 


Thursday Afternoon, 


September 29th, 2 P. M.—The Correctional Education 
Association and the Ward- 
en’s Association. 


Friday Afternoon, 


September 30th, 2 P. M.—The Correctional Education 
Association and the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Li- 


braries. 
Friday Afternoon, 
September 30th, 4 P. M.—Correctional Education As- 


sociation Business Meeting. 

It is hoped that Correctional Educators pazticularly 

in the central and western states, will be able to take ad- 

vantage of the fine program which will be offered at the 
Des Moines meeting. 
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Chapter One 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY 
PROGRAM 

New York State has long been recognized as a 
leader in correctional education, and its various cor- 
vectional education programs and innovations have long 
attracted the attention and admiration of leading nation- 
a! and international penologists, criminologists, soci- 
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ologists, and other interested individuals. This creditable 
position is not one of recent origin, nor has it been free 
of “growing pains” and reversals. 

It is true that the Elmira Reformatory may have 
been largely responsible in helping New York State gain 
ie distinction of being acclaimed as one of the foremost 
leaders in correctional education—but we must realize 
that this institution is only one example of what is being 
done in the seventeen institutions within the New York 
State Department of Correction—all the institutions ad. 
minister correctional education. 


Austin H. MacCormick, one of the better-known 
penological-critics, referred to New York State’s status 
in national correctional education rankings, as follows: 


“....Elmira Reformatory, with an educational 
personnel numbering forty, conducts one of the 
best programs in the country. Wallkill Prison, 
New York’s unwalled institution for men selected 
from other prisons, is a veritable bee-hive of ed- 
ucational activity from morning until the late 
evening. New York should probably be accorded 
the position of leadership among the states. Its 
budget for correctional education. . . .provides ful- 
ly qualified supervisory and instructing personnel. 
In addition to its progress in academic and voca- 
tional education, New York has made _ notable 
contributions in social education, utilizing both 
direct and indirect methods.” (1) 


In attempting to depict how New York State at- 
tained its leadership status, it is most feasible to first 
trace the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF COR: 
RECTIONAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


1—MacCormick, Austin H., “Correctional Education,” 
Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, 
p. 74. 
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especially as it was intended to apply in general to all the 
correctional institutions. THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
FLMIRA REFORMATORY PROGRAM will not be in- 
cluded at this time, but will be dealt with separately in a 
latter part of this chapter. 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

Theve is evidence that an educational program was 
carried at the Newgate Prison, as early as 1801. (2) In- 
formation obtained from the reports of various prison 
oificials of that time showed that branches of elementary 
education were taught in the prison, and that the teaching 
staff consisted of educated inmates under the direction 
of Reverend John Stanford. (3) 


Some authorities wish to assume the year 1822 as 
the vague beginning point of New York State’s correc- 
tional education program. (4) The basis for this as- 
sumption seems to stem from the interpretations of the 
Sessions Laws of 1822, which stated: 

*....1t shall be lawful....to furnish a Bible for 
each prisoner confined in a solitary cell... .” (5) 

At best, the early prison education was quite primi- 
tive in both curriculum and teaching staff. This situation 
was primarily due to the fact that society was not inter- 
ested in reclaiming the prisoners—society was interested 
in being assured that the prisoners would be held in con- 
fmement and punished for their crimes. Therefore, it is 
not surprising to find that the chaplains assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of carrying on whatever reclamation the 
authorities permitted. 

The work of the chaplains was hindered greatly by 
the prevalence of illiteracy existing in the prison popula- 
tions. This presented the chaplains with quite a problem, 
especially since they hoped to carry on the reclamation 
of the prisoners with the assistance of the reading of the 
Bible. It therefore became necessary to teach the men to 
read and write, before they could be expected to study 
the Bible alone in their cells. Thus the chaplains took up- 
on themselves the task of teaching the prisoners how to 
read and write, using the Bible as a text. The education 
of the prisoners became the concern of the chaplains and 
they directed this education, directly or indirectly, for 
many years. 


The chaplains found their work further impeded by 
the apathetic attitude and lack of cooperation on the part 
of the administrators and society in general. If these dis- 
couraging factors ,were not enough to discourage the 
chaplains, ‘an added hurdle was placed in their paths— 
the lack of funds to carry on their unselfish works. 
Books and materials were scarce, and it vemained for 
some sympathetic outside friends to donate these much- 
needed supplies. As can be expected, under such circum- 
stances, the donated materials most frequently consisted 
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of badly worn or out-of-date books. In the face of all 
these disheartening situations, the chaplains still con- 
tinued to carry on their programs of reclamation. 


In 1829, the chaplains received some assistance when 

the following law was passed by Legislature: 
“....It shall be the duty of the agents to furnish, 
at the expense of the State, a Bible to each con- 
vict confined in their respective prisons, who can 
read.” (6) 
‘this was some help, but not much, for it was limited to 
those prisoners “who can read.” 

According to a Sing Sing Prison official’s report, in 
1628, every prisoner had a Bible (7)—but the chaplain, 
in trying to teach the men to read, was forced to stand 
outside their cell doors and speak to them through the 
grates. (OS) Later, the Sing Sing Prison chaplain receiv- 
ed some assistance from interested villagers who were 
willing to help with the Sunday School program. How- 
ever, those who were engaged as teachers became disin- 
As a 


result, in order to keep the Sunday School and general 


terested as soon as the novelty wore away. (9) 


instruction functioning, it was necessary to utilize inmate- 
instructors. This arrangement did not exist for too long 
a period, for reasons which are apparent in the following 
1343 Report of the Board of Inspectors: 


“....Convicts alone were ceachers. Several hun- 
dred were assembled in the chapel, and divided 
into classes of about ten each. Only one or two 
keepers were present, and it was of course impos 
sible for them to know the subjects the convicts 
conversed upon under the pretence of teaching 
and learning. Several instances were detected in 
which forbidden topics were discussed . . . The em- 
ployment of such teachers was forbidden, and the 
schools, much to the regret of the board were 
abandoned for want of teachers.” (10) 


2—Barnes and Teeter, New Horizons in Criminology, 
p. 717. 


3—“This Is Your N.Y. State Department Of Correction,” 
Correction, XVI (June, 1951), p. 4. 


4—Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs, Education Within Pris- 
on Walls, p. 3. 


5—Laws of New York, 1822, Chapter CCLXXIII, Section 
III. 


6—Laws of New York, 1829, Revised Statutes, Part IV. 
Chapter III, Title 2, Section 58. 


7—This Is Your N. Y. State Department of Correction,” 
Correction, XVI (July, 1951), p. 3. 


S—Loe. cit. 
Q—Loc. cit. 
i0—Ibid., p. 4. 
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Auburn Prison was more fortunate than Sing Sing 
Prison, for the chaplain received assistance from students 
of the local theological seminary. Unfortunately, this as- 
sistance was restricted to one or two hours per week. The 
chaplains appealed for more positive assistance, as is 
shown in an exerpt from the 1841 Auburn Prison Re- 
port: 


“....1 rejoice to know that it is the policy of the 
State to extend the means of education just as far 
as the interests of the whole population will allow. 
For this purpose large appropriations from the 
public treasury are annually made. But heve is « 
class of men whose last hope of instruction, (as a 
general remark,) is circumscribed within these 
walls, but for which nothing like an adequate pro- 
vision has as yet been made. Here, or no where, 
these neglected and unfortunate youth must be in- 
structed in the first principles of education, their 
minds elevated, and they thus prepared to become 
better sons, better husbands, better parents, better 
citizens. It is true, our Sabbath School, and the 
public services of the sanctuary, do something to- 
wards meeting their necessities, but are quite in- 
adequate, as must appear to every reflecting mind. 
An hour or two in seven days, however well em- 
ployed, can do but little comparatively, towards 
securing for them that moral and intellectual cul- 
ture which is absolutely necessary in order to the 
achievement of one of the most important ends oi 
our prison discipline. Is it not equally the dictate 
of philanthropy and sound policy, that larger pro- 
vision should be made for the education of these 
young men, and such as is adapted to meet the 
extreme exigency of their condition? Let but one 
or two hours of each day be devoted to their in- 
tellectual improvement, and what might we not 
anticipate as the blessed results, not only in. the 
way of direct influence upon themselves, but also 
indirectly upon their families and society, and 
further still, as an example to other kindred in- 
stitutions.” (11) 
With the constant appeals from the chaplains for as- 
sistance, the legislators had to eventually grant funds for 
at least reading materials. In the year 1846, a law was 
enacted to authorize each of the state prisons to begin 
prison libraries. This authorized each of the agents to: 
“....draw from the income of the literary fund 
the sum of $100.00 each to be expended in the 
purchase of books for the use of convicts in their 
respective prisons.” (12) 
This 1846 Law was modified the following year to make 
the expenditures of the appropriations more inclusive. 


and it also required of the prison authorities to make ap 

accounting of the expenditures. This law stated that i 

was the duty of the agents to: 
“....draw, each and every year, from the income 
of the literary fund the sum of $100.00 to be ex. 
pended in the purchase of books, maps, and sta. 
tionery for the use of convicts,” and “(he) shall 
append to his annual report a catalog of such 
prison library.” (13) 


. The 1847 revision effected the first major change in 
New York State’s prison education—it made provisions 
lor the appointment of a total of five instructors in the 
prisons—thus distinguishing New York State as the first 
io hire full-time prison instructors. The law also estab. 
lished prison education in this state, when it stated: 


“....-Two instructors shall be appointed by the 
board of inspectors for each of the prisons at Sing 
Sing and Auburn, and one for the Clinton State 
Prison; it shall be the duty of such instructors 
with, and under the supervision of, the chaplain 
to give instruction in the useful branches of an 
English education to such convicts as, in the jud- 
gement of the warden or the chaplain, may require 
the same and be benefitted by it; such instruction 
shall be given for not less than one hour and a 
half daily, Sunday excepted, between the hours of 
six and nine in the evening.” (14) 

‘The law also provided for prison labor instruction, when 

il stated: 


“....to select, as far as practicable, such persons 
in appointing keepers in ®ach prison, where man- 
ufacturing is carried on by: the state, as are quali- 
fied to instruct convicts in the trades and manu- 
factures thus prosecuted in such prison.” (15) 


The chaplain still maintained direction of the educa- 
tional programs, but he was made responsible under the 
law to: 


“ 


...-make a quarterly report to the inspectors, 
stating the number of convicts that shall have been 
instructed during the last quarter, the branches of 
education in which they shall have been instructed, 
the textbook used in such instruction, and the 


il—“This Is Your N. Y. State’ Department of Correc- 
tion,” Correction, XVI (June, 1951), p. 8. 


12—-Laws of New York, 1846, @hapter 324, Section 7. 


13—-Laws of New York, 1847, Chapter 460, Title II, Ar- 
ticle I, Section 48, Subdivisitn 12. 


id—tIbid., Section 34, Paragraph 61. 
15—/bid., Section 34, Subdivision 15. 
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progress made by the convicts, and to note es- 
pecially, any cases in which an unusual progress 
has been made by a convict.” (16) 


Unfortunately, the 1847 Law did not specify the 
provision of facilities (rooms, lighting, etc.) to be used 
in carrying out the educational program. None of the 
prisons permitted grouping of inmates into any classes, 
therefore it was almost impossible to do any teaching un- 
less the teachers made the “rounds” of the cells, as the 
chaplains had done previously. This type of cell-to-cell 
individualized teaching did not permit the teacher to de- 
vote any reasonable length of time to any inmate, and at 
best, the teacher could only average about six or seven 
minutes’ time per week with each inmate. (17) Despite 
the inefficiency due to handicaps, it must be agreed that 
the theme of the 1847 Law was a step in the proper di- 
rection for prison education. 


During the following twenty-five years, except for 
the thinking of, and the establishment of, the Elmira Re- 
formatory, prison education remained somewhat static. 
The reformers and chaplains repeatedly criticized the ex- 
isting conditions, but there is lack of evidence to state 
that any positive action was taken to alleviate the handi- 
caps of that period. 


The strongest advocates for improvements within the 
New York State Prison System’s educational program 
was the New York Prison Association. In reporting on 
the prison education situation, the Association said: 


“....Provision is annually made for the religious 
and secular teachings among convicts in the State 
Prisons. In the form of books for prison libravies. 
pay of chaplains and teachers, the State expends 
about $7,500 a year. 


“All of this, except the provisions for chaplains, 
is of recent origin, and ought to be of greater 
value than it is. Now it is conducted without 
system or order, often at the caprice of individu- 
als, and is always accompanied by palpable 
violations of positive statute laws. 
“In theiz memorial to the Governor in December, 
1870, this association stated that the appropri- 
ations by the State for books had up to that time 
amounted to $20,000, yet no catalogue of the 
prison libraries had ever been reported, although 
the law expressly required it annually, and they 
expressed their opinion that the ‘system of in- 
struction is so conducted as to amount to a farce.’ 
“Since the memorial was laid before the Legisla- 
ture, about $15,000 more have been appropriated 
by the State, for the same purpose, but no change 
in the system has been made.” (18) 

According to the preceding excerpts, there is no 


doubt that the reformers were dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which the prison education programs were being 
administered—they felt that the Laws of 1847 needed to 
be revised. In 1874, the New York State Legislature 
provided some of the needed revisions when it passed the 
following legislation: 


“....Fuur instructors shall be employed by the 
inspectors for each of the prisons at Sing Sing 
and Auburn and two for Clinton State Prison; it 
shall be the duty of such instructors, with and un- 
der the supervision of the chaplain and inspector 
in charge, to give instruction in the branches of 
an English education to such convicts as, in the 
judgement of the chaplain, may require the same 
and be benefitted by it; such instruction shall be 
given for not less than one hour and a half daily. 
Sunday excepted, between the hours of six and 
nine, in the evening, in such room or rooms as 
may be provided for that purpose.” (19) 


This 1874 Law provided for an increase in the number 
of instructors, and stipulated definite hours and places 
for study—prison education was not to be confined to 
the cell alone. The chaplain still retained the administra- 
lion of the educational programs, but now he was to be 
assisted by an inspector. 


1877 brought about a major change in the admini- 
stration of prisons in New York State. The Board of In 
spectors was replaced by a Superintendent of Pris- 
ons. (20) The laws of that year also stipulated the 
salaries for teachers—$300 a year for male teachers and 
$200 a year for female teachers. (21) The change in 
administrational procedures did not affect prison ed- 
ucation immediately, but it did have an effect as the years 


passed. 


In 1884, the Superintendent of Prisons directed the 
prisons to establish night schools for the illiterate con- 
victs—to teach them the basic fundamentals of education. 
(22) It was not long before Sing Sing and Auburn 


16—Ibid., Section 34, Paragraph 62. 

17—“This Is Your N. Y. State Department of Correc- 
tion,” Correction, XVI (July, 1951), p. 7. 

18—Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Prison Association of New York, Pris- 
on Associatiqn of New York, Reports of 1871 to1873. 
Vol. 7, pp. 187-188. 

19—Laws of New York, 1874, Chap. 541, Sec. 2. 

20—“This Is Your N. Y. State Department of Correc- 
tion,” Correction, XVI (July, 1951), p. 15. 

21—Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs op. cit., p. 6. 

22—“This is Your N. Y. State Department of Correc- 
tion,” Correction, XVI (October, 1951), p. 8. 
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Prisons set up night schools, but Clinton Prison did not 
comply with the directive until 1889. (23) 


Vocational education received more recognition, in 
1889, when emphasis was placed upon the appointment 
of guards who could qualify to assist in the teaching of 
trades. (24) This same year, the Legislature established 
the beginnings of our present case history procedure by 
enacting a law that stated: 


“...the Superintendent of State Prisons shall 
cause to be kept at each state prison, a full and 
accurate record of each prisoner therein confined 
upon an indeterminate sentence as aforesaid, 
which record shall include a biographic sketch 
covering such items as indicate the causes of 
crime, character, or conduct of the prisoner, and 
also a record of the demeanor, education and la- 
bor of the prisoner while confined in such 
prison.” (25) 

The next worthwhile development came about in 
1904, when Superintendent of Prisons, Cornelius V. Col- 
lins made arrangements with the State Commissioner of 
Education to have the State Education Department co- 
operate in helping to establish a comprehensive education 
program within the prisons. (26) The curriculum of 
each prison was to be designed to fit the needs of that 
particular prison. There is little doubt that Superinten- 
dent Collins was in earnest, when he said: 

“...-Under the present prison system educationai 
and reformatory features are deemed of the first 
importance and all other considerations must 
yield to their demands.” (27) 

The conditions within the prisons had not lived up 
to what was expected. In 1919, Governor Alfred F. 
Smith instructed the Superintendent of Prisons to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the administration of the 
prisons. (28) This was the first such committee ever 
appointed by the head of the prison system, and it was 
the first corps of experts (from various fields) to be uti- 


lized in such an undertaking. The work of the committy 


took more than a year to complete, for it thoroughly jp. ’ 


vetigated all areas within the Department. 


In reporting their findings, the committee had this 
to say concerning vocational training and educational 
work in the prisons: 


“...-The examination of what was being accom. 
plished in vocational training was quickly dis. 
missed for the reason that there was no such traip. 
ing in evidence in any prison. 


“...-As a matter of fact, however, educational 
work occupies a very minor position in the prisons 
of the State. One paid teacher is provided for in 
each prison. His salary is about one-half of what 
a similar position involving equal possibilities 
would pay....He has no expert supervisor to 
whom he is responsible, nor any courses of study 
of teaching procedure to follow other than the as- 
sistance of a visiting inspector from the State 
Education Department who has no authority to 
suggest or direct. Every condition which should 
make prison education stagnant, uninspired, un- 
progressive, exists today.” (29) 

Although the Prison Survey Committee submitted numer- 

ous recommendations, none of those affecting prison edu: 


cation received any consideration at the time. There 
seems to be a possibility that these recommendations did 
affect later legislation, as in the 1925 Laws. 


23—Loc. cit. 

24—Loe. cit. 

25—Laws of New York, 1889, Chapter 382. 

26—“This Is Your N. Y. State Department of Cor 
rection,” Correction, XVI (October, 1951), p. 8. 

27—Loe. cit. 

28—Ibid., p. 10. 

29—Loc. cit. 


(THIS WILL BE CONTINUED IN THE JULY ISSUE) 
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News Notes From The Institutions 


Donan B. PeLcn 
Superintendent of Academic Education 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


ARIZONA 
Cactus Blossom, State Prison, Florence. 

A new maximum security building has been. com- 
pleted. The building is walled in and is 76 by 36 feet, 
and 15 feet high. It will house 24 cells and is to be air- 
conditioned. 

CALIFORNIA 
The Folsom Observer, Folsom State Prison, Represa. 


the Vocational Genezal 
Instead of 
merely learning theory from books, students are tauglit 
actual trade practices and techniques as well as the ope- 
ration...There are at present openings in Band, Ad- 
vanced Band, Typing, High School Math, Bookkeeping, 
and 6th and 7th grade classes. 

The San Quentin News, California State Prison, San 

Quentin. 

Graduating class of this year includes 241 men who 
have completed academic and vocational cuurses rang- 
ing from elementary school to classes on the university 
level. 

Diplomas and Certificates of Completion. . issued by 
the State of California on basis of studies of the coope- 
rating School District College of Marin. . .The University 
of California at Berkeley; American School; Pennsyl- 
vania State College; International Correspondence 
Schools; U. S. School of Music and the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards, State of California... . 

CANADA 


The Beacon, Dorchestez Penitentiary, Dorchester, N. B. 


.. Several openings in 
Shop...Carpentry and Machine Shop.... 


Inmates of Dorchester Penitentiary set a new all- 
time high in blood donations f:om this institution. 

Due to the generous friends on the outside, the in- 
mate record library has grown to over 400 records. 
Mountain Echoes, Stony Mountain, Manitoba. 

A new radio system has been installed in the prison. 
The loudspeakers which were situated in each corridor 
have been done away with and replaced with individual 
sets in each cell. 

The “Award of Merit” was received by the editorial 
staff of the paper. As a result of the Penal Press Poll 
conducted several months ago in which Penal Publica- 
tions throughout Canada and the United States were in- 
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vited to vote in order to bestow various awards and 
merits upon writers and magazines for the past year. 
Louis Armstrong appeared here through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Charles Mazzoni of Winnipeg’s famed Don 
Carlos’ Casino. He also stated that at any time he had an 
entertainer at his club that we wanted to see that all we 


had to do was call. 
CONNECTICUT 
The Monthly Record, State Prison, Weatherfield. 


For the last four years the inmates have been giving 
biood. Of this, 2522 pints have been given to Hartford 
Hospital which is a sub-station of the American Red 
Cross. 


ILLINOIS 


The Hour Class, Illinois State Training School for Boys, 
St. Charles. 


Unusual emphasis is being placed upon ceramic art 
in the elementary program. ... 

“Working with clay,” said Mr. Clifford E. Owen, 
Director of Education, “offers unusual opportunities and 
this is one of the first such opportunities boys have had 
to do it....” 

“Certainly it is an ideal opportunity to promote con- 
fidence and stimulate initiative. Moreover there are pos- 
sibilities for close correlation with other seemingly re- 
mote areas of learning such as history and mathematics. 
The more intricate processes require a deliberate, 
methodical approach which insists upon the use of logic, 
patience, and close concentration on details. Further it 
developes coordination and manual dexterity... .” 

“Among examples they have made are center-pieces. 
condiment trays, mugs, cigarette boxes, jewelry, modeled 
figures. ...” 

Menard Times, Illinois State Penitentiary, Menard. 


Students in the electrical and radio classes of the 
vocational school have received donations of discarded 
electric motors and radios to aid them in their studies 
of these subjects. ... 

INDIANA 
The Reflector, Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton. 

Several months ago, the Education Department of the 
indiana Reformatory under the leadership of Director 
of Education, James R. Beasley, began a new experiment 
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in the teaching of their students. Audio-Visual Education, 
lhe newest medium of teaching known, was placed into 
use. 

Simply, Audio-Visual training makes use of motion 
pictures in conjunction with the teaching of a subject. 

Its advantages are many: (1) Films make it possible 
to learn in less time, providing a richer program of edu- 
cation in the same amount of time as formerly used; (2) 
Films make it possible to standardize training. All per- 
sons learn how to do a specific operation in the same 
way; (3) It is easy to get and hold the attention of a 
large class by using films. 

The institution of audio-visual training at I. R. is 
another huge step toward providing the most up-to-date 
program possible for members of the population... . 

Narrators in the films are top authorities in their 
tield.... 

New setup started on parole hearings. ..A recent re- 
quest from Governor George N. Craig to have all men 
eligible for parole consideration appear before the Board 
120 days prior to their eligible release date, was taken 
under advisement and was favorably acted upon. . .pur- 
pose of the new system is an attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of men on deferred action because of parole plans not 
being returned at the time their eligible release dates 
arrives. ... 


IOWA 
Lanedale Newsy News, Women’s Reformatory, Rockwell 
City. 

The educational program has been improved by such 
courses as: Homemaking, Home Nursing, Personal Im- 
provement, and from a business angle, Typing, Journa- 
lism, and a class in Bookkeeping. 


KANSAS 


The Harbinger, The Kansas State Industrial Reformatory, 
Hutchinson. 


The school has nine academic instructors from the 
Hutchinson City School system, teaching on Tuesday and 
Thursday evening. The courses offered are: English I, 
Literature, Spelling, Mechanical Drawing, Current His- 
tory, and Business Law.... 

Along with the academic instructors, there are four 
music directors who will handle the band, orchestra, 
chorus, and minstrel. 

Day classes. . .will be composed of illiterates through 
the third grade level, some full time, and others just 
half day. All inmates with a scoring of intelligence below 
the 6th grade level inclusive, will be assigned to two 
nights a week. 

Certificates are given to all boys completing the pre- 
scribed amount of work assigned by the instructor. ... 

There are also the correspondence courses with the 
University of Kansas... . 


Stray Shots, U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth. 

The night school opens up with increased opportu. 
ity for the inmate. A larger amount of courses will } 
offered especially in vocational subjects. 


KENTUCKY 
Barometer, Federal Prison, Ashland. 
The members of the Builders Club of Ashland 


visited our recreation center and met our varsity basket. 
ball team in two games. 
The Skytower News, Kentucky State Reformatory, Ls. 
Grange. 
The Auto Mechanics Shop received a fine set of 
manuals for the various General Motors cars. 


MARYLAND 
Calvert Courier, Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore. 

Dr. Bacon F. Chou, of the Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity, has presented a 21-inch television set to the institu. 
tion. He has done this as a mark of his gratitude to the 
men who volunteered to assist him in his study of Vita. 
min B-12.... 

The Institution’s College class began its fall session 
on September 21st, with a total enrollment of 28 men. 
The class is studying Sociology, under Professor Nor- 
man R. Roth, of the University of Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Colony, State Prison Colony, Norfolk. 


Pay checks are now given to inmates for the amount 


of work they do. 
The Mentor, Massachusetts State Prison, Charleston. 
Stockholm (AP)—In Sweden the prisoners get four 


vacalions a year...Fzlons have four annual leaves of 
three days each...Violators of leave rules can be pun 
ished by 30 days in solitary confinement. . .Eight years 
ago Sweden adopted a policy of treating prisoners “with 
due respect for their human dignity.” Inmates occasion- 
ally receive theiz wives in prison rooms. . .There’s a novel 
“Cure” for prison breakers. They are sent to institutions 
without walls or fences...Toward the end of their terms 
some of the men take up work at regular wages outside 
the institutions, returning to their bases only for sleep 0: 
“free-time”...Most authorities seem to feel the system 
helps ease prisoners back into society, with substantial 
benefits. 

Superior Judge W. A. Richmond volunteered his 
name to back Pierce County Parolee Relief Fund. ... 


MICHIGAN 
Hill Top News, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia. 


Television College Course in full swing. . Since the 
first class started September 27, some students have been 
attending college three times weekly...Professor J. J. 
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Garrison gives the evening’s lesson via the airway and 
the students view it on a large 24-inch screen. 

Donald B. Pelch, High School Supervisor, has su- 
pervised the class on the subject, “Literature and the Fine 


” 


When asked why these classes were started, M-:. 


Pelch replied, “We, of the educational department, have 


always been interested in broadening the academic and 
cultural offerings of our program. These classes allow us 
to present courses by highly qualified instructors which 
yyuld otherwise be unavailable to our students.” 

“Reception is very good,” declared Mr. Peich, 
“While it is nut quite on a par with good commercial TV, 
it is adequate for this type of class. This procedure has 
great possibilities in a great many subject fields. It is 
modern, interesting, relatively economical and effective.” 

Camp Brighton Receiving Younger Elementi Now... 
First of ten camps to be worked by men from Ionia Com- 
munity... .Preparations were made to give Michigan Re- 
formatory inmates the privilege of being placed in one 
of the nine Corrections-Conservation Camps. ... 

If,a man is selected by the Outside Placement Com- 
mittee, his transfer must be approved by John J. Spen- 


cer, Assistant Director in charge of the Bureau of Penal 
Institutions. .. . 

The duties of the men will be to maintain and care 
for recreational areas in and around Brighton. The men 
will work under the supervision of the Conservation De- 
partment. A field foreman will be in charge of the men 
in the State Recyeational sections. 

$400,000 dormitory to be built at Reformatory. .. 
Legislature appropriated $460,899 for emergency ex- 
pansion of the state penal system by 283 men. 

The action provides $400,000 for a new dormitory 
outside the walls of the Reformatory to house 158 men. 
In this building, 78 cells will be erected and the balance 
built later, if needed. ..also appropziated $50,000 for a 
100-man dormitory to be constructed at an unused 
farm outside Southern Michigan Prison. ..remaining 
$10,899 was appropriated to hire four additional guards 
at the Cassidy Lake Training School. This will increase 
the capacity of the school by 25 men. 

Spectator, State Prison Southern Michigan, Jackson. 

Dale Carnegie Class...40 members...Course in 
Leadership Training and Public Speaking. . .received 
diplomas.... (Continued Next Issue) 


Fourth Annual Summer Conference On Education And Correction 


Monday to Thursday, July 18-21, 1955 
Sponsored by 
School of Science, Education and Humanities 
and the 
Division of Adult Education 
With the Cooperation of the Correctional Education 
Association 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


PROGRAM 


Monday Afternoon, July 18, 1955 
1:00 P.M. REGISTRATION—Conference Room Hall 
of Music 


1:30 P.M. General Chairman 


James R. Beasley, Director of Educa- 


tion 


Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton, In- 


diana 


Invocation 


Reverend Guy O. Carpenter, First 


Methodist Church 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Welcome 
Dean George Davis, Director Division 
of Adult Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana 
ORIENTATION OF INMATES 


Chairman: Ferris Young, Director of 
Education State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, Jack. 
son, Michigan 

Speakers: Charles McCarrey, Director 
of Education Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Pontiac, Illi- 
nois 


Continued on Page 38 
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9:00 A. M. 


LUNCH 
1:00 P. M. 


Father Gervase Brinkman, 
Chaplain of Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois 
CLASSIFICATION 
Speakers: Hollis W. McKnight, Voca- 
tional School Superinten- 
dent, Statesville Penitent- 
iary, Joliet, Illinois 
Ernest Timpani, Director 
of Classification and Treat- 
ment, State Department, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 
Chairman, Floyd Bennett, Supervisor of 
Vocational Education, Michi- 
gan Reformatory, Ionia, Mich- 
igan 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR PRISON PERSONNEL 
Speakers: John E. Waller, Supervisor 
of Vocational Education, 
U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 
COORDINATING CUSTODY AND ED.- 
UCATION 
Speaker: James W. Hughes, Director 
of Correction, State Wel- 
fare Department, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
Speaker: Winston Keller, Director of 


Industries, Indiana Re- 
formatory, Pendleton, In- 
diana 


Chairman, Darwin Clay, Director of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State Refor- 
matory, Ionia, Michigan 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN COR- 

RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Speaker: Charles L. Eldridge, Super- 
visor of Education, Louisi- 
ana State Penitentiary, 

Angola, Louisiana 

RECREATION 

Speaker: William I. Beer, Director of 
Education and Recreation 
London Prison Farm, 


London, Ohio 


_ LIBRARIES 


Speakers: Miss Bernice Byfield, Di- 
rector of Education, 
Women’s Reformatory 


Miss Marion Vedder, 
stitution Library Consyh 
ant, Division of Library 
Extension The New Yor 
State Library, Albany Ney 
York 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 
8:00 A.M. Departure time for tour to Indiana Stay 
Reformatory, Pendleton, Indiana 
10:00 A.M. Arrival time to begin tour of the reform. 
tory 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon 
Chairman, James R. Beasley, Director 
of Education, Indiana 
Reformatory 
Discussion Group 
Superintendent Ralph 
Tahash, Indiana State Re 
formatury 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 
9:00 A.M. Chairman, John W. Buck, Director of Eé 
ucation, Indiana State Prison, 
Michigan City, Indiana 
ADAPTING AND USING ADULT ED. 
UCATIONAL MATERIALS 
Speakers: Fred Brooks, Indiana State 
Farm Greencastle, Indian 
Miss Bernice Byfield, Dé 
rector of Education, 
Women’s Reformatory, 
New York 
READING MATERIALS AND 
METHODS FOR FUNCTIONAL Ik 
LITERATES IN PRiSONS 
Speaker: J. A. Mayden, Supervisor of 
Education, U. S. Penitent 
iary, Terre Haute, Indians 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Speaker: Dr. Roy J. Leevy, Purdue 
University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


12:00 Noon—LUNCHEON 


Chairman, M. J. Clarke, Director o 
Institutional Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 
President of Correctional 
Educational Association 

Speaker: Ross Randolph, Wardea 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Menard, Illinois 

THE WARDEN’S PART IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Adjourn 2:00 P. M. 
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prisoners undergoing therapy. 

A definite responsibility of the library should be to 
maintain a professional service for employees. This 
group should be encouraged to use the library for special 
reference and for general advancement in their chosen 
work. 

A form of methodology which has served to link 
the education program more closely to library services in 
the past few years is visual aids. Taking into consider- 
ation the interest span of the average inmate student, 
a variety of good teaching aids becomes essential. Films,. 
slides, maps and charts are now considered standard 
equipment in a well-planned library. 

D. REACHING THE INMATE POPULATION 


The most common type of library facility for the 
reading public is the central reading room. This ar- 
rangement is found in most federal prisons but is not so 
prevalent among the state institutions. Sometimes, pro- 
gressive practices are sacrificed by an arbitrary ruling on 
security policy. True security must come first in a 
penal institution. I understand this to mean that prison- 
ers are to be restricted to the confines of an institution 
and are to follow a daily schedule organized to insure 
their safe confinement. Too often, sound educational 
procedures are hamstrung because not all concerned are 
willing to take on the work required to successfully 
revise inmate movements and security within the wails. 
If there can be an alternating plan for inmate access to 
bath, commissary, visits, sick call and clothing issue 
there surely must be a plan for scheduled access to the 
central library. Possibly many of the men who are 
marched to the ball field to sit as spectators might prefer 
to be dropped off at the library to become participants 
in reading. I have seen the beautiful and practical’ read- 
ing-rooms in the libraries at Chillicothe and Terre Haute. 
I also am strongly aware of the cell-block facilities in’ 
the institutions of my own state and state prisons else- 
where. I would not presume to insult the intelligence of 
this gathering by asking it to compare and conclude’ 
which environment is more apt to promote the education- 
al objectives we strive for. While most of us accept the 
fact that special library facilities are most desirable,’ 
many of us face the equal fact that our respective insti- 
tutions do not have library reading rooms. 

The inmate reader may have to do without a special 
reading room but he does not have to do without books. 
Methods of selection and distribution are almost as nu- 
merous as the situations to be found. The prisoner may’ 
be permitted to appear directly at the library to check 
out and return his selections. Written requests may be 
made, with pick-up and delivery at intervals. Small, 
portable groups of books may be placed in the cell block 
or on a range for periods of time. 

I think a very good system has been planned for 
Ohio’s newest institution, the Marion Training School. 
There, most of the 1500 inmates will be quartered in 


dormitories. Each dormitory will house 64 men and 
each dormitory has a day-room. Mr. Lamoyne Green, 
the Superintendent at Marion, has proposed this plan. 
Ea:h dormitory will be permanently equipped with an 


. unabridged dictionary and other key reference volumes, 


_ Each day-room will have a portable library selection of 


“47 


100 fiction books. These portable libraries will be alter. 
nated among the several dormitories on a monthly basis, 

Men assigned to cell blocks are to have some similar 
forms of procurement for fictional reading. 

Vocational shops and academic class rooms are each 
to be fitted out with collections of reference materials 
apropo to their respective programs. 

Despite the fact that general circulation of library 
reading matter is to be de-centralized, Supt. Green rec- 
ognizes the fact that an informal and pleasant meeting 
area is a valuable asset to his institution. There is a smal] 
central reading room where teachers may bring their 
classes, vocational students and men in shop departments 
may satisfy their curiosity and interest on technical 
matters, and meetings can be held for pre-parole groups, 
Alcoholics Anonymous and social education groups. 

E. INTEGRATING THE LIBRARY 

It has already been mentioned that it is sometimes 
difficult to initiate changes in the daily organization and 
routine of a correctional institution. The correctional 
education program is no exception to this fact. 

In order to gain any positive results from library, 
resources, the education program must be constructed 
so as to incorporate the library as an integral part of its 
structure. Instructors cannot teach by the shop machire 
cr classroom text alone. More planning is required in 
the laying out of course work and study assignments 
when outside readings and references are to be used. 
Educational personnel must assume greater advisory and 
counseling roles, than are found in the usual prison edu- 
cation program. Educators must correlate their work: 
more closely with the physician, psychologist, sociologist, 
chaplain and guard. A more comprehensive analysis of 
le reading needs and interests of each inmate may be. 
obtained by consultation with these other departments. 
More time must be spent in observation of the inmate 
in his daily life at the prison. Evaluations must be made 
and records kept to show, as objectively as possible, just 
how much contribution the library program is making 
to the prison body and to the institution. 

Any actual benefits brought about by prisoner ex- 
posure to a well-planned library program, operated by 
educational personnel, can only truly be measured in the, 
ycars to come, and then only subjectively . 

The developing trends of parole and recidivism will 
give evidence of how successful we are in any of our 
efforts to aid prisoners. In the meantime we must rely. 
on the judgement of own training and experience and 
the faith of own philosophy of life. 
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Printed By Vocational Print Shop 
State Reformatory 
LaGrange, Kentucky 
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